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FRANKLIN’S CHARACTER. 


The periodic attack on the character of Franklin 
comes this year from a writer in the Philadelphia Times- 
According to this critic, our philosopher printer was 
a very terrible fellow—he was immoral, miserly, under- 
mining, taking credit to himself for what was per- 
formed by others, etc., etc. In fact, when we remem- 
ber the staid Quaker community in which Franklin 
spent so many years of his life, we wonder how it was 
that he escaped being hung, drawn and quartered by 
his fellow-citizens, if all these fearful crimes and mis- 
deeds were justly ascribed to him. 

Singular to relate, however, this wicked man was 
chosen by these sedate Friends to represent them in 
the General Assembly, year after year; to champion 
their rights when assailed by the Proprietary Gover- 
nors; to lead their forces, in stormy midwinter, through 
an unbroken wilderness, to the defence of the Mora- 
vian settlers at Gnadenhutten; to form a “bond ofunion 
among the colonies” at Albany, in 1754; to carry the 
petitions and protests of an oppressed people to a ty- 
rannical king and parliament in London—all these 
things Franklin was commissioned to do by his imme- 
diate neighbors and fellow-citizens of Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania, while they were in utter ignorance of 
the man’s true character, as revealed to us now, a hun- 
dred years after his death. 

Then, too, it seems that the people of the whole 
United States, at a period the most critical in their his- 
tory, actually selected this wicked, miserly, conniving 
fellow to represent them in Europe, to court the good- 
will and friendship of other nations, and endeavor to 
secure their sympathy and support in the desperate 
struggle with Great Britain, then being fiercely fought 
toa finish. It is generally acknowledged that he did 
contribute something towards securing the help of 





France, and after the war was over, he was relieved 
from further duty at his own request, returning tospend 
the remainder of his days in the community that must 
have been fully aware of his unworthiness. 

And here again comes in the queer behavior of these 
Pennsylvania Quakers. Upon his arrival in Philadel- 
phia, Franklin received such an ovation as had never 
before been given to any citizen, and congratulations 
were sent to him from many great and good men 
throughout the country. One well-known individual, 
who had some reputation as a soldier and a model man 
generally, actually wrote him a letter, as follows: 

“MOUNT VERNON, Sept. 25, 1785. 

“DEAR Sir: Amid the public gratulation on your safe return 
to America, after along absence, and the many eminent ser- 
vices you had rendered it—for which as a benefitted person I 
feel the obligation--permit an individual to join the public 
voice in expressing his sense of them; and to assure you, that 
as no one entertains more respect for your character,so none 
can salute you with more sincerity or with greater pleasure 
than I do on the occasion. 

“Tam, dear sir, your most obt. and most Hble. Servt., 

“G. WASHINGTON. 

“The Hon’ble Docr. FRANKLIN.” 

It is strange that men like “G. Washington” should 
thus speak of a man whom our modern critic knows to 
have been so contemptible. 

Furthermore, on the principle, we suppose, that there 
should be “no rest for the wicked,” these Quakers una- 
nimously elected him President of their General Assem- 
bly, and twice re-elected him to the same position, 
finally sending him as a delegate to the Convention 
that framed the Constitution of the United States. 
Queer fellows, these followers of George Fox and Wil- 
liam Penn! and how stupid in them to know nothing 
of this man’s character, after he had lived in their midst 
for about seventy years ! 

Seriously, isn’t it about time that these defamers of 
Franklin should understand that they cannot, at this 
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late day, set aside the world’s tribute to his personal 
worth, devoted patriotism, and scientific attainments? 





saltee 

THE Scottish Typographical Association has adopted 
a new basis for the payment of benefits to members 
who are out of work. The benefits agreed on are 8s. per 
week for six weeks in the first quarter; 6s, in the second 
quarter; 4s, in the third quarter; and 2s. in the fourth 
quarter. To put it in another form, a member will 
only be able to draw £6 a year under the-new scale, 
whereas £9 12s. was the maximum under the old—a 
sum which was too often drawn by some members for 
the stability of the scheme. 

—Why should not some such scheme as this be 
adopted by American Typographical Unions? 

oes 


THE correspondents of the Inquirer and Gazette, the 
Republican and Democratic organs of Bedford, Pa., 
held a fraternal meeting on September 6, at the Bed- 
ford House, followed by a banquet. The object of the 
meeting was to organize the correspondents into a per- 
manent body, to meet annually, “for the purpose of 
interchanging views in the promotion and bettering of 
the fourth page of the Bedford newspapers.” 

The following permanent officers were elected: 

President—W. H1. Clouse. 

Vice-Presidents—S. W. Salkeld and D. W. Snyder. 

Secretary—J. A. Cuppett. 

Assistant Secretary—R. C. Smith. 

es 

Messrs. C. Porrer, Jr. & Co., the New York press- 
builders, have become interested in the patents of 
Messrs. Schreiner and Schott, for instantaneous stereo- 
typing by the papier-mache process, and will manufac- 
ture and sell the material and the necessary outfits for 
using it. The process has been thoroughly tested, and 
found to be a sucess. Those interested should address 
C. Potter, Jr., & Co., 12 and 14 Spruce street, N. Y. 

eakevhapaicincerallltsuticsaaialaciee 

THe British-American Publishing Company, incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of Pennsylvania, 
has succeeded T, J. Milner and,Rich. G. Hollaman in 
the publication of The British- American, and in doing 
a general job printing business, at the N. E. corner of 
Sixth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia. The capi- 
tal stock of the Company is $15,000. Samuel Lees, 
John Lucas, and J. Henry Williams are Directors of 


the Company. 
-e- 


THE Bag, Burlap and Twine business of John ©. 
Grafflin & Co., Baltimore, has been transferred to “The 
John C. Grafitlin Company of Baltimore City,” a cor- 
poration formed under the laws of Maryland. The 
new firm solicits, as it well deserves, a continuance of 
the patronage so liberally extended to its predecessor. 





Epwarp W. P. JACKSON, a popular young press- 
man, employed by the J. B. Lippincott Company, of 
Philadelphia, met with a distressing accident on Sep- 
tember 13. He was gunning on the Delaware River, 
near the mouth of the Schuylkill, andin passing from 
one boat to another his gun was accidentally discharged, 
the entire load entering the right arm above the elbow. 
Amputation at the shoulder became necessary, and the 
patient is doing as well as his disabled condition will 
permit. 


ate 

GoLp MEDALS have been awarded at the Paris Ex- 
position to the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., of 
Philadelphia, type-founders, for the beauty and com- 
pleteness of their exhibit, and also to the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., of Philadelphia, for an elaborate collection of 
school and text books, the award having been made for 
“fine workmanship and general excellence.” The 
Quaker City is often sneered at as being “slow,” but in 
typographic matters she manages to lead the proces- 


sion. 
*e- 


REPLYING to several inquiries, we are authorized to 
state that young men twenty-one years of age, who 
have served a regular apprenticeship, and are of good 
character, can become members of Typographical 
Unions, even though living in small towns or villages 
where no Unions exist. Application may be made to 
the Union located nearest to the place of residence of 
the applicant, when full information will be furnished. 
coe 

THE Bethlehem (Pa.) Star says the following com- 
mitment was made to the Easton jail of two Italians, 
for riot and assault upon a contractor, Squire Mumma 
being the Dogberry: “For maliciously disturbence with 
his man, a piece of fence rail intent to strike and also 
a stone to throw and intent to stop work from railroad, 
a riot among my man.” 





*@- 


Tuis 1s from the Louisville Western Recorder: “A 
good brother received the Western Recorder a little 
while, and then wrote that he would not subscribe be- 
cause it ‘caust to mutch.’ The brother has no idea of 
the expense of publishing a religious paper. His spell- 
ing shows that he has not read much.” 

ii 

COMPETENT newspaper men, able to start and man- 
age country newspapers, can be supplied with the neces- 
sary outfits without any capital of their own. See the 
offer of “Publisher,” on page 129 of this issue. 


THERE are 270 newspapers published in New Jersey, 
of which 52 are Democratic, 67 Republican, and 73 are 


independent in politics. Twenty-one of these publi- 
cations are printed in the German language. 
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THE hard lot of the press-feeders in London is gra- 
phically described in an article on page 127, entitled 
“The Case of the Layers-On.” We have never known of 
a case that was better stated, or more calculated to pro- 
duce good results, than the cause so ably championed 
by the Register. 


———— ee 


Joun F, Smiru, Treasurer of the Johnson Type 
Foundry, Philadelphia, has been seriously ill at his 
residence in this city, for some weeks. 

oe 

THE Norristown (Pa.) Register has been changed 
from a weekly to a semi-weekly, without change in 
the price of subscription. 


oe 


AFTER APPRENTICESHIP. 


Most of the practical knowledge and experience 

which makes fine and expert workmen is obtained 
after apprenticeship days are over, and much of the 
incompetence now existing is due to a failure on 
the part of many to realize the importance of this fact. 
They seem to think that after they have worked at the 
trade a certain number of years, and are able to earn 
journeymen’s wages, there is no occasion for them to 
study existing facts any further or to form new and 
original ideas of their own, They do not seem to see 
that every branch of the printer's art is continually 
changing. New material, new machinery, and new 
ideas are introduced in rapid succession. Change in 
style and appearance is the order of the day, and every 
change calls for new thought on the part of the work- 
man. Every new face of type, border or ornament 
brought into an office must be studied and experimented 
with, if its full value is to be realized. In every piece 
of new machinery something will be found different 
from anything we have encountered before. In plain 
and ornamental composition, new styles and forms are 
being introduced almost daily, while old ones are being 
discarded or changed. In newspapers the range and 
extent of subjects treated are so great that it has become 
necessary for all practical workers upon them to spend 
considerable time and thought in keeping themselves 
posted, if they wish to perform their labors in an intel- 
ligent and acceptable manner. Sooner or later a gene- 
ral newspaper will be called upon to chronicle facts or 
events in every known science, art, or trade, and in 
every department of political and social science and re- 
ligious creeds. The days have gone by when half-made 
newspapers can flourish; and those who wish to work 
upon the ones that have the best standing and that fur- 
nish the most profitable employment must prepare 
themselves to do good work.—£z. 


—+ @+ 
THE man who ruined his constitution drinking soda 
water is a fizz-ical wreck.— Washington Capital. 








PRINTING INK MYSTERIES. 


One day a printer went around to the ink-maker to 
complain that some black ink he had purchased would 
not dry quickly enough, and threatened never to buy 
again from that firm. 

“What is the nature of the work you have been 
doing?” asked the ink-maker, 

“Oh, just an ordinary circular,” answered the printer 

“What kind of paper did you use?” 

“Book paper, super sized and calendered.” 

“How long did you expect it would take to dry?” 

“Why, I allowed about two hours, and when I had 
the circular straightened up they set off frightfully.” 

“Well, and what else could you expect? Any man 
who supposes that ink will dry on a hard, calendered 
paper so as to be straightened up in two hours has 
something to learn.” 

—Another man called to ask how he could use some 
ink which was too thick, 

“Why you need to reduce it,” said the ink man. 

“What with?” 

“Why, reducing varnish.” 

“How much shall I need?” 

“Oh, that depends upon how thick the ink is and how 
thin you want to make it.” 

“But if | send it around, won’t you reduce it for me?” 
He did. 

—Another man came to ask what proportions he 
needed to use of certain colors to make a certain tint. 
Another to know how it was that some days his ink 
would run freely and other days it would not run 
through the fountain at all. And another asked whe- 
ther the condition of his rollers would affect the work- 
ing of his ink. 

Some one would send ink back with the message that 
it was no good, and afterward receive the same in a 
new can and find no fault with it, the mixing up which 
the ink received in being changed from one can to an- 
other being all that was needed, 

One man complained that his ink had no body in it 
and that it was not stiff enough. Another can of the 
same ink was sent direct from acool cellar, which 
pleased him immensely. ‘The only trouble was that he 
had allowed the ink to stand in a warm place, 

Another man went around to complain of some brown 
ink he was using, and said it was not properly ground, 
and that it filled up the cuts, which had to be washed 
out about every thousand impressions. It came out 
that he was running process plates on a paper that was 
not very hard, that his rollers were rather old, and yet 
he expected that his brown ink would not fill up. 

Other cases were cited, but these about cover the ge- 
neral scope of them all. And any good pressman will 
know that the above questions and difliculties arcse 
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PRINTERS’ 
from ignorance of the first principles of the pressman’s 
business. And when I came away I could not but feel 
that the ink men, with all their faults, deserve some 
pity. 

Now, all this shows clearly enough that there is much 
room for improvement in our knowledge of ink. At 
the same time it must not be supposed that I wish to 
class all printers alike, or to imply that these remarks 
can apply to any of my readers, or even to.myself. Oh, 
dear no! But we all of uscan point to the man to 
whom they do apply. And so I want you to tell him, 
when you next meet him, how he can learn more about 
this subject. Just tell him that at present ink must 
have time to dry, but that the ink-makers are doing 
their best to find out howto make it dry before the 
sheet leaves the cylinder, though they have not suc- 
ceeded yet. That is, not in all cases! 

How often it happens that one pressman will con- 
demn an ink which another will praise! Nor is it 
simply from a disposition to be captious. Nine times 
out of ten it arises from ignorance of the merits or de- 
merits of the ink. Both men form their ideas from the 
fact of whether it appears to work favorably or other- 
wise, though theirsuccess or failure may depend upon 
something entirely apart from the ink.—American 
Bookmaker. 





ded 


MODERN MISTAKES IN GRAMMAR. 


Faults are pardonable in conversation, which are not 
pardonable in written compositions, But we must be 
careful not to take too much leeway in this regard, and 
not to make mistakes in grammar or pronunciation. 
Some people are guilty of grammatical blunders through 
sheer carelessness. ‘Thus, a lady of my acquaintance, 
who understands trigonometry, and can translate Vir- 
gil, often says to me, ‘“‘you was,” and yet she knows 
perfectly well that this is an inexcusable mistake. 

Other people who ought to know better say “he 
don’t” for he doesn’t, “I don’t know as I do,” instead 
of “I don’t know THAT I do.” “Aint” and “taint” are 
not often used now by educated people, unless in a 
jesting way. It is an unwise thing, however, to be 
careless or inaccurate in one’s pronunciations or use of 
language, since tricks of speech are easily caught, and 
very hard to get rid of. Thus, when one is talking to 
servants, or other uneducated people, one is often 
tempted to adopt their phraseology, in order to be un- 
derstood by them; but it is better to withstand the temp- 
tation, even if one should be obliged in consequence to 
take more trouble to express one’s meaning clearly. 

What shall be said of the woman who says “I done 
it?” She has certainly placed herself between the horns 
of adilemma. Her hearers will infer, either that her 
early education was neglected, or that she associated 








with uneducated people during her childhood. And yet 
this is a grammatical fault which seems hard to get rid 
of. Persons who never say “I seen it,” or “he has 
went,” or “them things,” will occasionally betray 
themselves by letting slip the fatal “I done it.” 

It is quite as incorrect to use “he” and “I” for “him” 
and “‘me,” or vice versa, as it is to say “I done it,” and 
yet the first-named class of faults—that of using the 
wrong pronouns—is sometimes committed by educated 
people. 

Indeed, I have heard the phrase “it is me” justified, 
on the ground that it was a literal translation of the 
French “c’est moi.” But our English grammar does 
not, like its French namesake, justify the employment 
of certain pronouncial forms, merely for the value of 
euphony. “He is older than I” may not sound so well 
as “he is older than me,” yet the former is the correct 
form. It is avery common mistake to say “Between 


you and I,” and yet a moment’s reflection should con- 
vince any one who has ever studied grammar, that he 


should say “Between you and me.”—Florence Howe 
Hall, in October Ladies’ Home Journal, 





oe e 

Bibs for furnishing adhesive postage stamps during 
a period of four years, commencing December 1, next, 
were opened at the Post Office Department on Thurs- 
day, September 26. There were four classes of stamps 
called for in the proposals inviting the bids, as follows: 
(1) Ordinary stamps for use of the public; (2) news- 
paper and periodical stamps; (3) postage due stamps; 
(4) special delivery stamps. For the purpose of giving 
the Postmaster General the opportunity, if he shall 
think it desirable, to change the size of the stamps for 
the use of the public, separate bids were invited for 
two different sizes of stamps of each kind. 

The American Bank Note Company was the lowest 
bidder for furnishing the stamps of all classes. 

THE best letters of foreign travel that we have seen 
from the pen of an amateur writer for a long time are 
written to the Clarion (Pa.) Republican by Harry R. 
Wilson. There is an honest simplicity in them that is 
charming. It is refreshing, in these pedantic times, to 
read letters of this kind that are not adulterated by a 
lot of irrelevant truck taken from the guide books and 
Rollin’s ancient history.— Pun. Spirit. 

‘REGINALD, my dear, can you not take the girls 
out where they can gathersome autumn leaves to-mor- 
row?” “Yes, I guessso. But what is the matter with 
the leaves about the place? There is as good a variety 
of leaves within 100 feet of the house as there is within 
ten miles.” “Oh, the girls don’t care anything about 
the leaves, Reginald. They want to eat sandwiches 
and jelly cake in the woods.”— Hartford Post. 
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TO PREVENT OFFSET OF COLORS. 
Many pressmen, when they meet obstacles in the 
working of inks, are apt to blame the manufacturer 
when they should accuse their own ignorance. It is 
the old story of the workman growling at his tools. 

The real trouble lies in the prevailing lack of pri- 
mary technical knowledge of processes of manufacture 
and relative proportions of ingredients, a knowledge 
which our present system of training gives no oppor- 
tunity of acquiring. Had we at each trade centre an 
efficient school for the teaching of all the secrets of our 
great art, every apprentice, aye, and every journey- 
man (most of the latter need such schooling) would 
have a chance of gaining that theoretical knowledge 
which should underlie and even precede all practical 
experience in the shop. 

Our present purpose is to answer inquiries as to a re- 
medy for the offsetting of final colors where several are 
worked on top of each other. Had our correspondent 
been cognizant of the composition of inks, of their in- 
gredients and methods of manufacture, as well as of the 
absorbtive or resistive character of the various kinds of 
paper stock they use, remedies would have almost 
suggested themselves. As to the paper, experience 
soon drums into even a dull-head the simple fact that 
ink dries into a porous surface rapidly, while it has to 
dry onto a hard-finished one; hence that a stiffer ink 
is needed for the latter than the former, which ink has 
more “dryer” in it. 

The thoughtful, inquiring pressman will, in time, find 
a remedy for the trouble we are specially considering; 
butin both cases this will only be sought, in all likeli- 
hood, after serious losses from spoilage have occurred. 
Had he been properly instructed at an early age, such 
losses would have been averted. 

The pressman must know that, while the manufac- 
ture of inks has made great progress, and while our 
ink-makers are incessant in their efforts to produce 
goods to meet all demands, and, where special needs are 
known, do meet them, yet it is absurd to expect that 
inks sold from regular stock can serve, as sold, in all 
emergencies. The knowledge and experience of the 
pressman must come into frequent play, so as to con- 
trol each special case. Where these exist there is little 
or no complaint against the material used. 

The case under consideration is a special one. Be- 
fore stating the remedy, let us clearly set down the 
cause. The trouble rarely occurs on soft-finished paper, 
but is frequent enough where inks are printed on top 
of each other on hard-faced stock, for, as we have said, 
each color is simply dried on, not dried in. The ten- 
dency of the fresh color on top is to soften the color or colors 
beneath, and will almost invariably do so, unless there is 
avery quick dryer used in the last color, This it is the 





pressman’s place to mix in as he prepares his ink for 
the fountain or slab. 

Nearly all tints are mixed by the pressman for the 
special job in hand. Where very large quantities are 
used, they are ordered, per sample, of the ink-maker, 
but even then they often require some manipulation 
from the pressman, to meet conditions that arise. J, 
previous to putting the final color into the fountain, the press- 
man will work in a little “copal flock,” he will have no 
trouble from offset, and indeed this advice may apply 
to all inks that show this tendency. In the case of two 
or more colors, the oil in the top one will be prevented 
from loosening or amalgamating with the oil in the 
color below, and the drying process will be accelerated. 

The remedy here given could have been stated in a 
paragraph, but we have deemed it our duty, while 
doing this service, to do a greater one by trying to turn 
our readers’ thoughts into broader channels; by drop- 
ping a stone into over-quiet and sluggish waters, whose 
resultant agitation will go circling outward for the be- 
nefit of the craft at large. Both compositors and press- 
men know too little of the possibilities of the materials 
at theif command, and if we succeed in waking them 
up to think, investigate and experiment for them- 
selves, we shall think our space well devoted.— The 
American Art Printer. 

iepciinetiaitii _ 

“WHAT are you doing now, Gus?” said one young 
young man about town to another. 

“Oh, I write for a living.” 

“On the daily press?” 

“No; I write to father about twice a month for a re- 
mittance,”—Merchant Traveler. 

iciallinienasiitee 

No MAN should deprive his wife and family of a 
good local newspaper. They do not go out from home 
to learn the news as does the husband and father, and 
the paper serves to relieve the otherwise lonely hours 
of his absence. It is the worst possible economy to de- 
prive the family of a local paper.—Lansdale (Pa.) Re- 
porter. 


Nip 

DONALD G. MITCHELL, the author of “The Reveries 
of a Bachelor,” who has written so seldom of late, will 
contribute the end paper to the October Scribner’s, en- 
titled “A Scattering Shot at Some Ruralties.” 


ooo 

JOSEPH HOWARD, the well-known newspaper cor- 
respondent, is trying a phonograph to help him in his 
work, If itis successful he will make it his confiden- 
tial secretary, and do all his literary work by its aid. 


= io 


“Say, boss, this pine log you set me to chop would 
make a good cruiser?” “??” “Why, she’s fifty years 
old, and she’s been making twenty knots an hour right 
along.” —Drake’s Magazine. 
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ABOUT BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


To the Kditor of the Philadelphia Times. 

’ As a native of Philadelphia I cannot conceive 
how the critical remarks on Benjamin Franklin, in 
the Times of the 15th instant, could have emanated 
from the brain of any true American. I have always 
been under the impression that the good deeds of a 
man must overshadow all others in order to obtain re- 
cognition in American history as an exemplary citizen, 
and has not the youth of America, for over one hundred 
years, been taught to emulate the example of Franklin 
and other great American citizens? And it seems 
rather a late day to commence to deteriorate them in 
the estimation of the American people, apparently on 
account of petty sectional differences. The question 
arises, are we exalting ourselves in the eyes of foreign 


countries by thus smirching the private characters of 


men who have labored in the interests of our country 
and obtained recognition in the history of the same, 
or are we proving ourselves base ingrates? 

The good work done by Franklin for the City of Bro- 
therly Love he has certainly got credit for, and'rightly, 
too, no matter if the motive that actuated him was sel- 
fish (as the article would make us believe), for if I am 
not mistaken, the present generation of Philadelphians 
are to be the beneficiaries of his generosity in theshape 
of public improvements provided for in his will. The 
article in question reminds us very forcibly of the re- 
marks we hear daily from pessimistic, envious croak- 
ers, for example: Alexander McClure could not have 
made The Times the popular and successful paper it is 
without the corps of able assistants he has around him. 
Roebling could not have built the Brooklyn bridge 
without his large force of skilled artisans, and the suc- 
cessful merchant could not have built up the business 
he did without his good salespeople and managers. But 
admitting all that, the credit must go to the person at 
the head who successfully carries out the various en- 
terprises. Therefore, as the name of Benjamin Frank- 
lin has been more closely identified with Philadelphia 
than his Yankee birthplace (as the article calls it), let 
his good deeds sink all other deeds into oblivion, never 
to be resurrected, and thereby prove to the world that 
we are not entirely devoid of magnanimity. Respect- 
fully yours, GEORGE H,. Cook. 

Rochester, N. Y., September 22, 1889. 


A. J. Hotman & Co., of this city, have recently 
issued a Family Bible in the Swedish language, with 
notes by H. M. Melin. The first edition was taken up 
almost at once, many of them having been purchased 
by Swedes here to be sent to their friends and families 
at home. 





LITHOGRAPHIC POINTERS. 


Mr.N.N., a pressman of great experience, intends 
to print the last color (the original drawing) on to a 
fine color job, the same being a very expensive crayon 
drawing, and an edition of 10,000 copies of the work, 
amounting to $180 for paper and $450 for printing the 
color plates, has already been printed in nine colors. 
The “black,’ or original drawing, as the technical term 
is, cost $275, and the cost of the nine color plates 
amounted to $800. All this money is lost on account 
of a little negligence—because the pressman who lifted 
(no—“shifted”) the stone, and this was the fault. 

The pressman “shifted” his stone in the press, not 
noticing that a sheet of hard paper had been pasted on 
the back of the stone to save the drawing of another 
valuable drawing, and by “shifting” the stone he caused 
the pasted-on sheet to work loose and roll up under the 
stone in a paper roll almost as hard as stone, and the 
result was that on the first impression the stone cracked 
and went into a countless number of pieces. The next 
result was, that the artist who had to make the drawing 
over again did not get the work to register and had to 
draw the same a third time. 

The result followed that too much time was lost, and, 
impatient of long delay, the customer countermanded 
his order, and to add to even another costly result, the 
customer that was thus lost was a patron who had been 
having about $16,000 worth of work done every year. 
The last result was that the firm lost thereby an enor- 
mous source of capital that the house suffers from even 
to-day. 

Another illustration was when Mr. C., a stone- 
grinder, after polishing and grinding a stone spits 
chewing tobacco on the same and then quickly washes 
it off with clean water, saying nothing to the artist, 
who is to draw on that stone, of what happened. The 
natural result, of course, means a drawing done for 
nothing. 

Small causes and great effects, we may call it, when 
a transferrer, before rolling up, accidentally takes an 
acid or rubbing-up sponge instead of a gum sponge for 
a new transfer. 

When a transferrer, in a very difficult transfer, has 
used a piece of transfer paper on the wrong side. 

When a customer is waiting to see a proof of the work 
he ordered, and after two hours’ waiting, when it is 
ready, the Boss drops the sheet on the floor, which has 
been used all day long as a “spittoon,” and the sheet 
falls on the “butter side.” — American Lithographer. 

cee 

THE French newspapers speak of a rumor that is 
said to be abroad to the effect that Amélie Riveg and 
Jatulle Mendes, a Parisian novelist, are to collaborate 
a novel together. 
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THE CASE OF THE “ LAYERS-ON.” 


To fully realize the position of the “ Printers’ La- 
borers,” whose demands for an increase of wages have 
caused so much consternation amongst a large section 
of the London master printers, it is necessary to un- 
derstand the economy of the machine department of a 
large printing office. 
all, the machine overseer, then the machine “ mind- 
ers,” as they used to be called, but since they formed 
themselves into a trade union they prefer to be called 
“machine managers ;” then the “machine laborers,” 
the class now under consideration ; then machine boys, 
or “takers off.” The machine overseer has the entire 
superintendence of the department. The machine 
managers “ make ready” the forms and start the ma- 
chines. They are, asa rule, a steady, painstaking, 
and clever grade of artisans—not possessing the lite- 
rary education of compositors, but perhaps as well edu- 
cated in another way—as the skill with which they 
bring up delicate and difficult blocks attests. The 
“laborers” are a new class comparatively, intermediate 
between the boys who take offand the managers. The 
boys need hardly be possessed of any skill or training 
whatever. The “laborers” are the feeders to the ma- 
chine, and according to the work they do, whether 
“ stroking in” as for some machines, or “ pointing” as 
for others, are known as “‘strokers” or “ pointers.” ‘The 
words are quite a recent addition to the printer’s vo- 
cabulary. 

- Now, let us see how these laborers learn their busi- 
ness and what they have todo, A lad has, perhaps, 
first of all been taken into the machine-room as a 
“taking-off boy, at a wage of about 7s. per week. He 
works in that capacity for a year or two, and if his con- 
duct is tolerably good, and he is found fairly well 
adapted for the trade, he is promoted—he is put to lay- 
ing-on at a small machine. His wages will now be 
raised to 10s. or 11s. per week, this going on until he 
getsto be 17 or 18 years of age, by which time he is 
earning 13s. or 14s. per week. Then, two alternatives 
present themselves. He must either go out of the trade 
altogether or he must learn “ pointing” or “ stroking.” 
He will no’, however, get any extra wages for it, and 
he may go on doing that kind of work for fifty years 
and not receive more. At this age he cannot, in the 
majority of cases, take up with any other trade. Hence 
arises the anomaly that we have “laborers” twenty to 
twenty-eight years of age, being paid 14s., 15s. and 16s. 
per week. In some offices, it is true, these “laborers” 
havea chance of earning overtime—in one office up to 
three nights a week, at 2s. each; in others 4s. per night, 
and 6d. supper money. This overtime system, to eke 
out starvation wages, is obviously unsatisfactory and 


Therein employed are, first of 
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wrong. About twenty years of age a young man thinks 
of getting married, and two or three years after begins 
to have a family. Accordingly there are men who 
have a wife and three or four children to maintain on 
15s. or 16s. per week, with the chance of working over- 
time—that is, over and above the 54 hours which con- 
stitute their week’s work. 

It is said in some quarters that what the “laborers” 
do is not skilled work, and could be done by a boy, and 
thatit is not worth more than is paid for it. This is 
not true, as any one can see who goes into a machine- 
room. The stroker supplies sheets to a machine run- 
ning ata speed of from 800 to 2,000 sheets per hour. 
He has all his work cut out to get it fed. The sheet 
must be fed in perfectly straight, or the register will be 
bad, The stroker requires nerve, strength, skill, and 
experience. The pointer wants even more—he requires 
to lay the sheets when working the second side so pre- 
cisely that the points will enter exactly the punctures 
made when the white paper was being printed. As im- 
provements are introduced, fewer pointers may be 
wanted, but the strokers will always be required. Fur- 
ther, as machines are constantly being altered to run 
at higher rates or to give a greater output, even more 
and more skill will be required,to feed them. Strength 
—the strength of a man, not of a boy—is required, not 
only tocontinue at the work for many hours consecu- 
tively, but to lift up the heavy weights of paper, per- 
haps half a hundredweight or more, on to the boards. 

Beyond this let us consider the conditions under 
which the “laborer” works. He is usually in an un- 
derground cellar, often in a place only fit for the storage 
of coal. It is crowded with machinery—we have seen 
rooms in which there was only space to walk sideways 
between the machines. In many places there is no 
daylight; these men toil through their long hours 
under the glare of the gaslight thrown on the boards, 
The heat is nearly always oppressive; in Summer it is 
often intolerable. Ventilation is nearly always indif- 
ferent; in some places at times the stink (no other word 
is applicable) from the oil used for the machine, from 
that in theink, from the pollution of the air by the gas, 
and from the perspiration of the men, is so abominable 
that once experienced it can never be forgotten. Many 
employers do not know about this. Indeed it is rare 
to see a master printer in his machine-room—it is the 
last place in his establishment that he cares to visit. 
And the worst of these evils arise at night, after he has 
gone home to his comfortable villa in the outskirts. In 
many cases this state of things cannot be altered for 
the better. It cannot be helped. Then let those who 
have to submit to it be paid in some degree at least pro- 
portionate to the discomfort, the unhealthy surround- 
ings, and the miserable conditions to which they have 
to submit. 
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We must not forget, as another point deserving of 
consideration, the dangerous character of these men’s 
occupation. There are far more accidents in the ma- 
chine-room than any one outside it is aware of. To 
lose a finger or a thumb is not an uncommon occur- 
rence at this work. More than once in our own expe- 
rience of a printing office has our blood run cold at the 
too well-known shriek of some poor fellow who has got 
his hand in the machine, which has to be stopped, to 
permit of the withdrawal of a bleeding and maimed 
stump. We have often seen these poor fellows carried 
off by their mates, fainting, to the nearest hospital; and 
there are few more touching sights in all the world 
than to witness the bringing home to his young wife 
- and little children of one of these poor fellows—the 
bread-winner, maimed for life. We do not elaborate 
this point, for mere sentiment is out of place here. 
Seldom, indeed, and only in the best offices, is there 
any real compensation. The “laborer” is told that he 
must have been careless and so on, and is provided with 
some other situation, in the warehouse, for instance, 
which he must perforce accept. Before long, perhaps, 
he finds this unsuitable, or too heavy for him, and he 
leaves it—of course, foregoing any further claim on the 
place wherein he was injured for life. 

Any one with the slightest feeling or sense of justice 
will admit that it is not right that men doing such work 
as that we have mentioned, and doing it under such 
conditions, should be paid 12s. or 14s, for 54 hours’ 
work, with the chance of a trifle for overtime. The 
state of things which countenances such wretched wages 
is, absolutely, morally wrong. ‘There can be no doubt 
about it. The victims, in protesting against it, are 
right, and abundantly justified in their protest. 

Their demand is, goodness knows, moderate enough. 
They want 20s. per week of 54 hours—less than 44d, 
per hour, and 6d. per hour for overtime. Every em- 
ployer can afford to pay this, if he is doing a legitimate 
business. If he cannot afford it, it is because he has 
taken contracts at an immorally low price, which can 
only be profitably carried out by sweating in the ma- 
chine-room, If this is the case, the morality of the 
trade and the well-being of his competitors will be 
served by his becoming bankrupt as soon as possible. 
It is to be remembered, too, that in many offices the 
machine-room is the one paying department. Work is 
taken only for the runs at the machine it involves; no 
profit is charged on the composition, and the cost of 
reading is thrown in; it is the machining that makes 
the job pay. One of the firms which has been most in- 
dignant concerning the demands of its layers-on prints 
a popular journal at so much per ream, and charges 
nothing whatever for composition or correction. Ina 
large proportion of houses the profits are made in the 
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cellar. It is only right that the unfortunate workers in 
that cellar should receive some consideration, and be 
enabled to exist in some degreeof health and comfort. 

All respectable employers not only can but will give 
the increase. We are certain of that. Some of them 
allowed it immediately it was asked. Others withhold 
it simply because they are not cognizant of the condi- 
tion of their own employés. The master printers of 
the metropolis include an unusually large number of 
men who are foremost in every good work. They will 
not, we are sure, overlook the claims of their own 
households. The evil has been wrought by lack of 
thought and of knowlege, and not by lack of feeling.- 
London Printers’ Register. 
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THE entire production of the M. & W. H. Nixon 
Paper Company’s mills, of Philadelphia, as far as super- 
calendered and machine-finished papers are concerned 
for the Philadelphia market, is handled by the Nesco- 
chague Manufacturing Company and A.G. Elliot & 
Co. of that city. Up to the present time the trade 
has been supplied by either of these firms. By an ar- 
rangement just entered into between the Nixons and 
the two firms they will hereafter have one fixed price 
to the trade, the advantage being that the price agreed 
upon is that at which the paper is billed to them direct 
by the Nixon Company, the compensation tor their 
handling and disposing of the paper being a concession 
or rebate upon the gross quantity placed each month 
by them. By this means the dealer or jobber ordering 
from the sales agents can afford to supply his customers 
at the same rate as though buying from the mill direct. 
Mr. Nixon has named as the mill price, in this connec- 
tion, 6 and 64 cents for two grades of supercalendered 
book paper. The output of these mills, handled exclu- 
sively by the two firms referred to, runs up into the 
hundreds of tons of supercalendered and machine- 
finished book papers alone.—VPaper Trade Journal. 
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PENNSYLVANIA Day at Gettysburg will be the talk 
of the brave Pennsylvania boys for a generation to 
come. Many monuments were dedicated on the old 
battle-field this week to the memory of the slain com- 
rades. ’Ere another generation has passed away, the 
gallant boys will have passed into the great beyond, 
and nearly every cemetery in the land will be the silent 
resting place of some brave defender of our native land. 
— Texas Christian Advocate. 
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In opening a can of ink, if skin has formed, push it 
aside and use the ink beneath. Never mix the skin 
with the body of the ink, as such an error will make 
the entire contents of the can appear gritty and lumpy. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

The Shippensburg (Pa.) News commenced its forty-seventh 
volume on September 27, and confesses that its previous year 
has not been as prosperous as some others, although its list of 
subscribers has increased. It says: The News will always be 
prompt to advocate what it believes to be right, to condemn, 
without reference to any other consideration, what it knows 
to be wrong, and to forward by every effortin its power the 
best interests of the people of our town and section. D.J. & 


J.C. Wagner are the editors and publishers of this indepen- 
dent-Republican eight-column folio. 


The Mount Joy (Pa.) Star and News entered upon its eigh- 
teenth volume on August 30. It is an independent six-column 
quarto, edited and published by Mrs. J. W.Stofer & Son. 


The Schwenksville (Pa.) Item was thirteen years old on Aug. 
30, and the publisher, Irvin H. Bardman, “promises for the fu- 
ture to give his readers as good a newspaper as he can.”’ The 
Item is a seven-column folio, independent, and “devoted to the 
interests of the Perkiomen Valley.” 

The Clarion (Pa.) Republiean-Gazette entered upon its twenty- 
third volume on September 12. It is a six-column quarto, Re- 
publican, edited by John B. Patrick. 

The Mount Union (Pa.) Times began its eighteenth volume 
on September 12, and its editor, A. R. McCarthy, goes right on 
without comment. The Times is an eight-column folio, Re- 
publican all the time. 

The Luzerne County Express, a German weekly, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., began its eighth volume on September 21. August 
Stutzbach is editor and publisher of this six-column quarto. 


The Elizabeth (Pa.) Herald, an “independent newspaper,’ 
published by McGinley & Wiley, in Allegheny County, began 
Volume Seventeen on September 27. It is a seven-column 
folio, edited by R. T. Wiley. 

The Pratt Bros., of Palatka, Fla., have purchased the News, 
of Palatka, and consolidated it with the Herald, which they 
already publish. They have also bought the Leesburg (Fla.) 
Commercial, which gives them control of three good news- 
papers. 

The Democrat and Register, of Mifflintown, Pa., is now in its 
forty-third volume. W.T. Jackman & Co. are the publishers 
of this eight-column Democratic journal, ‘‘Unawed by infiu- 
ence and unbribed by gain.” 

The Sunday edition of the Philadelphia Press now averages 
over 100,000 copies each issue. 

The Cherrytree (Pa.) Record entered upon its tenth year on 
September 4. It -is a seven-column folio, independent, of 
which Will H. Baker is proprietor, and Ed. 8. Holaday editor 
and manager. 

The Daily InteVigencer, of Doylestown, Pa., had its third an- 
niversary on September 6. The circulation “ started from no- 
thing, but has for a year past averaged over a thousand per 
day,’’ say the publishers, Alfred Paschall & Co. 

The Sunday News-Dealer, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., appeared in a 
new dress on September 1. 8. W. Boyd, the editor, is happy 
thereat, and felicitates his readers and the rest of mankind. 

The Gettysburg (Pa.) Compiler, H. J. Stahle editor and pro- 
prietor, entered upon its seventy-second year on September 3. 
It is a handsome nine-column folio, Democratic, and carefully 
records everything of interest in connection with the famous 
battle-ground. 


J. F. Hall, of the Atlantic City (N. J.) Times, has purchased 
the Atlantic Democrat, of Egg Harbor City, and consolidated 
the two papers under the title of the Atlantic Times-Democrat. 
H. G. Regensburg, the former editor of the Democrat, conti- 
nués to be its agent and representative at Egg Harbor City. 





The Delaware County Democrat, of Chester, Pa., began its 
twenty-third volume on September 5. It is an eight-column 
folio, Democratic, and ‘devoted to news, politics, fun, adver- 
tising, and general information.”” H. Frysinger is editor and 
proprietor. 


The Hackensack (N. J.) Republican has been purchased by 
Hugh M. Herrick, who formerly owned it, but who has for 
some years been private secretary to Williain Walter Phelps, 
Minister to Germany. The Republican will continue to uphold 
the principles of the Republican party in State and nation. 


D. J. Godshalk has disposed of his interest in the Easton (Pa.) 
Daily Express to his partner, Howard Mutchler, who continues 
the publication. 


The Dover (N. J.) Index entered upon its fifteenth volume on 
September 20. It is a nine-column folio, edited by Frank M. 
Hummel, who advocates Democratic men and measures. 


The Texas Christian Advocate, of Dallas, Texas, began its 
thirty-sixth volume on September 12. It is the official organ 
of the five Texas Conferences of the M. E. Church, South; has 
a large circulation, and has always been very influential in its 
section. It isasix-column quarto, published by Shaw & Blay- 
lock. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
‘‘There’s nothing like leather,” not even that imita- 
tion leather, made of paper.— Puck. 


George Alfred Townsend (“ Gath’’) has sold his house 
on Thirty-fourth street, New York, where he has been 
living for over twelve years, and will hereafter make 
his permanent residence at his country place, near 
Claggett’s Station, South Mountain, Md. 


Tax stamps have been established in Switzerland 
to enable the poorer classes to pay their taxes in small 
instalments instead of handing out alump sum. The 
taxpayer can buy weekly a few twenty-five or thirty 
centime stamps, and so gradually clear off his debt to 
the government. 


What the American brass band most needs is a ma- 
naging editor. On the occasion of the late serenade 
to Senator Sherman by the Ohio Republicans the band 
played “Listen to My Tale of Woe” and “The Camp- 
bells are Coming.” When General Mahone opened 
his campaign the leader of the band got in his fiendish 
work by playing “Listen to the Mocking Bird.” The 
brass band needs watching.— Washington Post. 


A young man, known as W. C. Tenner, was arrested 
in New York for attempting to pass upon Henry Holt 
& Co. a forged check for’ $25 on D. Appleton & Co. 
He is the same man who is charged with having passed 
upon a member of the Century Club and on other men 
forged checks, purporting to have been signed by Lo- 
rettus F. Metcalf, of the “Forum.” He was formerly 
employed in the office of D. Appleton & Co., the pub- 
lishers- 
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THE Hoeflich Printing House has been removed to 
No. 911 Filbert street, Philadelphia. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lippincott’s Magazine, for October. Philadelphia. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 

In the October number is given a complete novel, “Creole 
and Puritan,” by T. C. De Leon; “Correspondence of John 
Lothrop Motley,” by 8S. B. Wister; Maurice Thompson has a 
cypress swamp story, “ Banzou Jean,” that is weird enough ; 
Junius Henri Browne tells “The Trials of Magazine Editors;” 
‘“*WhatShall be Our National Flower?’ is discussed by Annie 
H. Wharton; “ Book Talk,” by Maurice F. Egan; “An Old 
Philosopher,” by Robert Timsol ; ‘With the Wits,” illustrated, 
is very funny. The poems are by John B. Tabb, Ellen Sea- 
well, and Mary Ainge De Vere. 

Old New York. New York: W. W. Pasko. 

The second number continues “Notes on the History of 
Printing in New York,” “Diary of Dr. Alexander Anderson,” 
“Theatres in 1825 and 1826,” and similar articles regarding the 
History and Antiquities of New York city, allof which are 
very interesting. 

MIXED TITLES. 

The following is a list of books as they were ordered 
and as they were sent: 

TITLE GIVEN. BOOKS REQUIRED. 
Shakespeare’s Judith; ed. by Judith Shakespeare, by W. 

Black. Black. 

The Curtain Will Not Thorpe’s Curfew Must 

To-Night. By Thorpe. Ring To-Night. 

Young Countess, by Kate. Countess Kate; by Yonge. 
His Equal and Other Poems. Ezekiel and Other Poems. 


Rise Not 


Paradise of Burglars; by Helps 

Four Wings and an Arm. 

The New Comus. 

Genaire; by C. Bronte. 

Lamb’s Essays; by Eliza. 

For the Sunset. 

Darwin's Indecent Man. 

Moolar’s Four Boys Escaping. 

Scott's; St. Henry’s ed. 

Poor Miss Elliot. 

Molar’s Burglarious Gentle- 
man. 


Burglars in Paradise; by Phelps 

Four Winds Farm. 

Thackeray’s Newcomes. 

Jane Eyre; by C. Bronte. 

Elia’s Essays; by C. Lamb. 

Fall of Somerset. 

Descent of Man; Darwin. 

Moliere’s Fourberies de Scapin 

Waverly Novels; Centenary ed 

Homer’s Iliad. 

Moliere’s Bourgeois 
homme. 


Gentil- 


[ Bookseller. 





FOR SALE. 


NOR SALE--A WELL-ESTA BLSHED COUNTRY PAPER, 
in agrowing borough in Eastern Pennsylvania; good cir- 
culation, plenty of paying “ads,” and a fair run of job work at 


paying prices. 
nddress 


A bargain to a cash customer. 
EARNEST, care of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


For particulars 





i IR SALE—A COMPLETE 


JOB PRINTING OFFICE, IN 


a city of 100,000 inhabitants, in Northern Pennsylvania, at 


a bargain,on account of failing health of proprietor. 


Office 


worth $5,000, will be sold for $3,000; half cash, half on time. 
Address BARGAIN, PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





NOR SALE 
ment. 


A COMPLETE NEWSPAPER ESTABLISH- 
Circulation 1,000; location, Western New York; 


polities, Democratic; competitors in county, three Republican 


and one Democratic. 


Terms: One-third of amount on trans- 
fer, balance on reasonable time. 


For particulars, address 


“DEMOCRAT,” Corning, N. Y. 





YYLINDER PRESS, 32x52; 2-ROLLER, WIRE SPRINGS, 


/ in good order; price $450. 


Terms cash. Address 


W. J. G., care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


WANTS. 


W ANTED!, 


Energetic and Capable Men, 


WHO UNDERSTAND THE 
NEWSPAPER BUSINESS, 
TO 
Start Papers in any Part of the Country, 


UNDER THE MOST FAVORABLE CONDITIONS 


NO CAPITAL, 


ONLY GOOD REFERENCES, REQUIRED. 


Address 
PUBLISHER, 


Care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





ANTED—SITUATION BY A_ FIRST-CLASS ALL- 

‘round Printer, as foreman in a Weekly Newspaper and 
Job Office. Knows his business; married, strictly sober, and 
reliable. Address FOREMAN, care PRIMTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





ee ae one YOUNG MAN, WITH A GOOD 
i business ability, would like to travel. Practical knowledge 


of the Printing trade. W.C.S., care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR: 





JARTNER WANTED IN A WELL-EQUIPPED PRINT- 

ing Office, with a good trade and cash business, in Bualti- 

more, A good Printer with asmall capital can find a profitable 
business. Address **PARTNER,” care PRINTERS’ CLRCULAR. 





MAN TO DO THE EDITO- 


Wire A COMPETENT 
Best of rete- 


rial and Local Writing on the “*Express.”’ 
rence required. Address Box 147, DuBois, Pa. 





PRESSMAN, OF SEVEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, DE- 

sires a situation in an office that has steady work all the 
year round; is sober, 21 years old, and. willing to work. RKefe- 
rence if required. Address J. V. B., Asbury Park, N. J. 





OB PRINTER WANTED—A STEADY AND RELIABLE 
ey} Man (none other need apply) to take charge of a Job Office. 
Must be prompt and accurate, and understand press-work und 
the care of presses. A man of family preferred. A permanent 
position to the right man. References required. Address, 
stating salary expected, THE TRIBUNE, 

Hornelisville, N. Y 











71TH A DICK MAILER, EACH OF 6 CHICAGO EXPERTS 
in from 8 to 10 hours, stamps on 20,000 Inter-Oceans, one by one, the name 
and account of its owner, holding each P. O, lot till he Su cords if big, and P, O. 


labels it. 
Address ?s and orders direct to 
sight, 


A One Man Feat impossible without the Dic 


ev. R. DICK, Buffalo, N.Y. N. 


No Agent is needed 
B.—Answers at 





PRINTER, OF SIX YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, DESIRES 

a situation as Manager of asmall Newspaper or Job Office; 
sober, industrious, good education. Bestof references. Mary- 
land or Southern Pennsylvania preferred. All communica- 
tionsanswered. Address “L.,’’ care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
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TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS |. 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


W. CC. BLELOCH, 


6517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by 
J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Im- 
perial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred 
Definitions, Descriptions and Articles relating to the His- 
tory, Implements, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts 
of Printing, splendidly illustrated by more than two hun- 
dred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engrav- 
ings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, ete. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and improved, and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 


THE AMERICAN PRIN@ER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, etc. By Thomas MacKellar. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10 


THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday, Ob- 
long quarto, with side index; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of asheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 
The tables are constructed with the greatest clearness 
and simplicity. 


Advertisement. 
eee FOR IMPROVED DESIGNS OF POSTAL 

§ CARDS. 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18, 1889. 

In order to secure, if possible, an improved design and border 
for postal cards, sealed proposals are invited from artists, de- 
signers, and others, and will be received at this Depaftment 
until 12 o’clock noon, 0 Wednesday, November 6, 1889, for 
such designs or drawings for the purpose, as bidders may wish 
to submit. 

Proposals should be made on the blank forms provided by 
the Department, securely enveloped and Sealed, endorsed 
“Proposals for new designs for postal cards,”’ and addressed to 
the Third Assistant Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 

Blank forms of proposal, with spec ifications and informa- 
tion, will be furnished on application to the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General. JOHN WANAMAKER, 

Postmaster General. 





A Newly Invented sel. Supporting Mailing Machine, 


and with it a wrap- 

per cabinet, which is 

an addition of great 

convenience. Better 

and more work can 

be done by it than by 
~ any other. 

No ROYALTY. 
Will be sent on trial. 
Send for descriptive 
circulars. 


— only by the 
“a 


i to 
Address J. G. HARDIE, In. Canton, 8. Ze 


 Gvener pO yg 





C.H.LYONS, 


607 Commerce Street, Philadelphia, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


IMPROVED PLATE PRINTING PRESSES, 


With “D” or Plain Rollers. 








HANSON BROTHERS, 
ra ——/) 
| ELECTROTYPERS | 
704 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








or SM 


PUNCHES, 


J. B. MOROGE, 


317 Union Street, Philadelphia. 


GENERAL REPAIRING ON ALL KINDS 
ALL PRESSES, PAPE 
CUTTERS, BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY, _— 
STEAM ENGINE 
DIES AND MODEL WORK. 


COMPLETE 
. Printing ‘Office Outfits = 


W. C. BLELOCH, 
515 MINOR ST. PHILADELPHIA. 





HUGH GANNON, 


EXPRESS WAGONS, TRUCKS AND 
DRAYS TO IRE, 


Stand, Minor St. 


THE HANDLING OF MACHINERY AND 
ROLL PAPER A SPECIALTY. 





ff —_‘THE:LEADING:- ENGRAVING: 
A ey THE:COUNTRY 
< £- 


—— Send Copy for Estimate, —— 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure 14 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column 
folio, 5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7- 
column folio, 8-column folio, 9-column 
folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, 7-column quarto. 


Prices s lowes and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
od by any or imal similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be 
¢ ully given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 
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BAXTER STEAM ENGINES, g S"4rrine: 


PULLEYS, 
HANGERS 


THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 
108-116 Franklin Street, it GAS ENGINES, 
NORWICH, CONN. rs 


Manufacturers of 


| BELTING, 


Vertical and Horizontal Engines and Boilers,$ =” IWoectoRs 


woop TYPE, eM FRANK TOOMEY, | Genera Suppuies. 


BORDERS, and all gradesof MAPLE for nal! 20-HAND ENGINES. 
. Engravers’ Use. Baxter Engine. 131 North Third St., Philadelphia. Send for Catalogue. 


A. CAMERON, 
PRANKLIN BINDERY,| SOUTHWICK, McCAY & CO, , 
521 MINOR STREET Numbering, Paging, 
cl ' Pamphlet Binders, EYELETING AND PERFORATING 
Binding, Ruling, Numbering, Perforating, Tableting, | #8 HUOSON STREET, PHILA. ae Sle Se 
ips a No. 38 Hudson St., Philadelphia 
DANIEL BONNER, Proprietor Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. Promptness and First-clads Work Guaranteed. 
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O. 2.—“ ExTRA RE-MELTING.” A valuable 
composition to printers who prefer casting their 
own rollers, as it melts and re-melts equal toany- 

thing manufactured, and mquires no mixing with 
any other substance. 


O. 3.—“ Fast Press” is, as its name indi- 
cates, gotten up expressly for the larger and 
faster class of presses, and for this purpose has 

no superior. Printers who cast their own rollers can 
reduce this composition by mixing it with molasses. 








GODFREY & CO., 


325 


WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





——__—. 
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ROLLERS 


Pea Oe » 


























7" — = No. 4 
India-Rubber Roller Compound, 30 Cts. per Ib. 


HE Inp1a-RuBBER ROLLER COMPOUND is 
suitable for all classes of Book, Job and News- 
paper work, and has given general satisfaction 

since its introduction to the trade in 1865. It is an all- 
the-year-round composition. While possessing great 
strength and toughness, it has the elasticity and suc- 
tion required for all classes of work. Itis 


——=| No. 2 
Extra Re-melting Composition, 35 Cts. per Ib. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST FOR PRINTERS: -No.3 


—4- Guaranteed to Melt Readily and Pour Thin, -f-— —— ‘Fast Press’ Composition, 35 Cts. per Ib. 


ROLLER COMPOSITION 























5 are now used extensively on all 
ART S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS kinds of printing presses and 
machinery. Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own 
merits, they have proved themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- 
rable, as well as the simplest and best counters made. They count as 
desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no | 
watching or attention. . ‘ 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 
Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 


For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by W.C. BLELOCE, 
and others. Price, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the manufacturer. 


Ho. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 








PRINTERS’ 


MONTHLY BULLETIN, 


The Summer vacation is over. Merchants in their 
stores, Clerks at their desks, and Salesmen on the road, 
are busy again with the problems of life. And now 
everybody hopes to have plenty to do in their various 
lines, with good pay, for whether one is a manufac- 
turer, a merchant, or a wage-worker, it is a question 
of “ pay” all the time. 

The Paper Trade has not been as lively during the 
Summer months as could have been desired ; neverthe- 
less a fair business was done, and now we all look for 
a lively season with which to close up the year, for the 
indications point that way. 

A slight decline in the prices of Book and News 
Papers is noted this month; how it came about no one 
knows any further than that the Mills seemed to come 
to it by general consent. It is all right, though, and 
the quality of the Papers will be kept up fully to the 
standard. . 

Orders ought to be large now, to fill out the season’s 
wants. We have some super calendered Book Paper 
that almost resembles writing paper, and it is freely 
used for writing tablets and books, it isso hard and 
strong. 

This is the season of the year when merchants re- 
plenish their stock of Bill Heads, and other Commer- 
cial Headings; and Blank Books, whose number is le- 
gion. We have in stock full lines of the standard sizes, 
in various grades of paper. Printers will do well to 
examine our Catalogue, with samples of our goods, and 
make selections at once. 

Card Boards and Cut Cards form a very important 
feature of our business. Bristol Boards, Blanks, Rail- 
road and China Boards in a variety of colors and range 
of quality. Manilla Tag Boards of superior finish, 
great strength, and various weights, are a specialty 
with us. And for fine work we have an assortment of 
Fancy Bristol Boards, in delicate tints and marked sur- 
face, that will attract your attention. 

Lastly, our Envelope Department commands the ad. 
miration of all those who have been privileged to visit 
our factory. The exceeding beauty of our goods, the 
good quality of the paper, and superior sticking quality 
of the flaps, are all points of vantage that are perma- 
nent. 

And after all, our prices are never above the market. 
As good as they can be made, and as cheap as they can 
be produced is controlling thought here. 


NICI- THE THOS. W. PRICE CO., 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES WAREHOUSE. 
505 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


Trade Mark, 





CIRCULAR. 


BARGAINS 


—~<te @ o> 


Second-hand Presses, Etc. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT 
One Hughes’ Stereotype Outfit, new, with Circular Saw; will 
be sald cheap. 





LIBERTY JOB PRESS— 
One (new) Improved Liberty Press, 9x13 in. inside chase, with 
fountain and all attachments ; $200. 


KIDDER PRESS— 
One Self-feeding Kidder Press, 10x15 inches; complete, with 
cutter, etc. 
RUGGLES JOB PRESS— 
One Ruggles Job Press, 9x14 in. inside chase, with steam fix- 
tures; in thorough good order; $100. 


HOE DRUM CYLINDER PRESS 
One 2-roller Hoe Drum Cylinder Press, bed 31x5w. 
DRUM-CYLINDER PRESS— 


One 2-roller Henry Drum-Cylinder Press, bed 33x50; in ex- 
cellent order; cheap. 


ADAMS BOOK PRESS— 
One 2-roller Adams, 26x40; in good order. 
LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS— 


One French Litho. Hand Press, stone 26x37; nearly new; $50 


HAND PRESSES 
One Washington Hand Press, Platen 24x38 inches; in good 
order. 
One Smith Hand Press, Platen 224x274. 


RIEHL CUTTING MACHINES— 
One 82-inch Riehl Cutter, side handwheel ; in good order ; $75. 
One 32-inch Riehl Cutter, hand or steam ; $125. . 

GAGE PAPER CUTTER— 
One 30-inch Gage Cutter: $45. 


PLOW PAPER CUTTER— 
One 28-inch Plow-knife Cutter (Hardy’s); $15. 


STANDING OR DRY PRESS 


One Riehl Standing Press, 30x47 inches inside bars; 
ratchet wheel; good as new. 


SEMPLE BOOK TRIMMER— 
One Semple Book Trimmer (lever), for hand-power; has 
extra head for small work; good order; $75. ° 


FOR SALE BY 


W. C. BLELOCH, 


515 Minor St. PHILADELPHIA. 
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S. C. HANCOCK, 
SIXTH AND MINOR STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ENGRAVER OF BOOK STAMPS AND 
MANUFACTURER OF 
BOOKBINDERS’ TOOLS OF EVERY 


DESCRIPTION. 





H. P. FEISTER, 


FRANKLIN MACHINE WORKS 


123 and 125 North Fifth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturer of the best modern im- 
— machinery for Printers, Book- 
inders, Lithographers, Stationers, etc. 

The celebrated Coronet PAPER-CuT- 
TING machinery a specialty. 

UNEQUALED FACIuiries for repairing 
Printers’, Bookbinders’ and kindred ma- 
chinery, 





THOMAS W. PRICE CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers 
and Jobbers of 


PAPER, 
ENVELOPES, 
CARDS AND 
CARDBOARD, 


505 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Bookbinders’ Warehouse, 
SIXTH & MINOR STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


STAMPED 

ON EVERY 

SKIN OF 
“LEDGER BRAND’’ K 
AMERICAN RUSSIA. W 


GLEN MILLS, 
Delaware Co. Pa. 





— ESTABLISHED 1729.— 


THE JAS. M. WILLGOX PAPER GO. 


(We. F. WiLLCOx) 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 


509 MINOR STREET, 


P. 0. BOX 


PHILADELPHIA. 1328 





Franklin Electrotype Co., 
509 Locust ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Electrotyping of all kinds done in the 
Best Manner and at Shortest Notice. 





THE A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


 (ARD$+ AND + CARD + BOARDS * 


For Printers, Stationers and Photographers. 





WAREHOUSE, 527 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


SIXTH STREET, HELOW MINOR. 





M.O. RAIGUEL,. 
WILLIAM H. BLACK. 


WILLIAM H.H. CLINE 
ROBERT J. BENSON 


M. O. RAIGUEL & CO.. 


Paper and Envelope Warehouse: Ras, are Sic aro Gua, Wasson, 


17 & 49 §. SIXTH STREET, Kh 


S02 Commerce Street, 


~o== PHILADELPHIA. +c 
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C. SCHRAUBSTADTER, 
President 


CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


TYPE, PRESSES, INK AND MATERIAL, 


And Inventors of the 


RENOWNED COPPER-ALLOY. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


J. A. ST. JOHN, 
T 


H. BARTH, Prest. W. P. HUNT, Treas. 


THE 


AND 


Printing Machine Works, 


CINCINNATI. 


Printing Material and Machinery ct all kinds, 





CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY 


201 VINE STREET, 


Established 1796. 


MACKELLAR, 
SMITHS & JORDAN 
COMPANY, 


606-614 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


LEADING 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS. 








—_— 
r 
* 
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AMERICAN 


om 


“i FN 


+ 





Uwrep Stanss Tres Fournay, 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE 8T., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


FARMER, LITTLE & G0., 
63 & 65 BEEKMAN STREET, 


AND 


64 & 66 GOLD STREET, 


TYPE FOUNDERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 


NEW YORK. 





ALEX. M’LEESTER, 
Proprietor. 


EK. H. MUNDAY 
Bus. Manager. 


THE 
Co tuins & M’LEestTerR 
Type Founopry, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET, 





PHILADELPHIA. 





CF al 
ma, 


“a 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 





* DICKINSON # 
'PYPE BOUNDERY 


150 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PHELPS, DALTON & CO. f 





LEWIS PELOUZE & CO,’S 
Type Foundry 


| PRINTERS FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 


N. W. Cor. Third & Chestnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


All Materials First-Class and 
at Lowest Prices 


RostTon | YPE 
- OUNDRY, 


104 MILK STREET, 
BOSTON. 





| 
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MEW BAPE # PASTENER. | 


Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 


Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 





« BRONZE + POWDERS » 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
FINEST IMPORTED. VERY LOW PRICES 


>_< 
6,000 Rich Gold, . $2.50 Per Pound. 
5,00 “ “ ic 200 “ “ 
= 1.75 “e “ce 
a 1.50 “ “ 
be 1.25 oe ce 
_ 1.00 Li Lad 


No. 6,000 represents the finest Bronze in this market, and is 
equal to, in all respects, if not better, than any marked No. 
10,000 or higher. 

Deep Gold, Fire, Dark Copper, Lemon, Lilac, Dark Green, 
and Silver Bronzes at same rates. 

Pure Silver, $3.00 per ounce. 

Aluminum Silver (an excellent substitute for Pure Silver), 
$1.50 per ounce. 

The finest Bronzes are for use on enameled or glazed sur- 
faces; the coarser qualities for uncalendered paper and rough 
surfaces. 


“ “ 
4 “e 
“ “ 
“ “ 


i <P 


NEW MACHINE FOR 


HIS new Sewing Machine is adapted to 
stitching blank books of every kind, as 
well as pamphlets and books of all 
kinds not exceeding sixty sheets in 

thickness, or about three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or 
centre of the book, and will make a stitch of 
any desired length up to three-quarters of an 
inch, and single machines are working, which, 
on ordinary work, turn out as many as 10,000 
books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and 
open perfectly, and there is no liability to tear 
out, as isthe case when books are wired. Where 
fine work is required they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost 
every prominent blank-book manufactory in 
the country, and is fast gaining for itself a firm 
hold among the binders. 

In ordering for steam-power, it is necessary 
to state DIAMETER and SPEED of shaft from 
which belt will run to machine. 


Steam-Power Machine, - 860. 
Complete, including Belting, Variable 
Speed Stand and Pulleys. 
Foot-Power Machine, - $50. 
With Stand and Table. 


READY PROOF PRESSES 


FOR 


QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES, 


The large size is also use- 
ful for Proving Jobs 
in Chase. 


Each press has a walnut 
closet for holding paper, 
ink, etc., and one 6-inch 
oo frame accompanies 
ct. 


PRICES: 


= 8x33 in. = iron frame, 
a3 ° 


$35 
16xé 50 


* without frame, 20 
‘ “ iid 30 





STITCHING BOOKS. 


A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAMPHOLDER. 


The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the 
upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted to this 
arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over 
the lower case or either side of the upper case. The lamp- 
holder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 

Price, Without Lamp, ts. 


By Mail, $1.00. 


75 Cen 


ALL THE ABOVE ARE FOR SALE BY 


W. C. BLELOCH, 


515 MINOR ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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* W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO. « 


LIMITED. 
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*intin 
All Kinds of 
Letterpress and 
Lithographic 
Inks and Varnishes 
Qn Hand 


and 
Made to Special Order. 


PAPER CUTTER 


A MECHANICAL TRIUMPH. 


> <- 
Mechanical Movement Patented June 15, 1886. 


-_ 





























Light 24-in., will square 24 inches, Weight 600 Ibs. 
‘6 30-in., * hd 30 s6 6 728 Ibs. 
Heavy, extra finish, 30 in., square, 30 inches. 
es sé oe 33-in., se 33 es 
Larger Sizes Built to Order. 
HE “RIVAL” has all the improvements of other cut- 
ters, such as sliding motion of knife, side and back 
gauges, etc.,and in addition has brass rules inserted in 
front and back tables. In design and finish it has no 
superior ; in workmanship and material it is first-class. Its 
claims to superiority over other cutters are based on the pa- 
tented mechanical movement for operating the knife, consisting 
of a novel arrangement of a disc having anti-friction steel 
rollers. The dise is secured to the end of the lever shaft, as 
shown in cut. By this arrangement four inches thickness of 
paper can be cut with perfect ease. 


H. H. LATHAM, 


MANUFACTURER, 
304-306 DEARBORN ST., CHICAOO, ILL. 
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HEST WROUGHT-IRON CHASES. 


in TEPPER, LL) La 


i 
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NEWS CHASE. PAIR OF TWIN CHASES. 


News Chase. | 3 Pair of Twin Chases. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each, Size of pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair 
xX 20% 5 x 18% $5 50 x 20% 
X 24% X 2% 6 20 x 24% 
X 28% 22 x 26% 24 X 28% 
x 338% 2334 x 3156 2% x 33% 
x 39 244 x 36% : 
x 41% 2634 x 3954 
x 44 4 
x 464 
6 x 484 
5 x 50% 
x 54% 
x 59% 
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CU OOD 
7 ak: t 


14 IN. 1 IN. IRON 


3514 x 2514 
3844 X 27% 
Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. wa ARERR buh a 
Size of pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price pair. i f 
15 x 8h} 25 
18 x 10}; 2 50 
@ Wr 


144 IN. 
SO HSIAO St 








1 IN. IRON 
—_— 


StS 


144 IN. 


S ——+———— 
DSWAIADH LN 22 








14 IN. 

















SKELETON CHASE, 











BOOK OR SHIFTING-BAR CHASE. 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each. 
x 20% 
X 24% 
X 28% 
X 338% 
« 39 


Skeleton Chase. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside 


20% 


1 IN. IRON 
2 z 


26% 
2334 x 3154 
24534 x 3634 
2654 x 3954 
2734 x 4154 
2934 x 4416 
3144 x 46% 
3216 x 4814 
354 x 5244 
38% x 5714 





146 IN. 
DAIAAA Oe PONS F 


38 x 5434 
x 593 3814 x 5714 


14 IN. 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4 c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless 
otherwise ordered, 14 inches shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.—In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the 


inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width of crossbars.——-When Chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER IRON 
than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


W. C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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IMPROVED 


COPPER-RIVETED, BRASS-LINED 








_ —= 





WSS a SS 


Book. Job 


SS THE MOST DURABLE AND CHEAPEST, << 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 
then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 


the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut in the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 
side or end lining. 








The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner will not become detached, and the sides and end 
of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 3 x 23} inches inside, $2 00 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x10inches inside, . . . $200) 9x14 inches inside, $2 75 | 14x 20 inches inside, . 
83x13 e . « « £50, 10x16 - o « « © | E22 - 
12x 18 * . x «  e . 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
6} x 22} inches inside, ; $3 00 | 10x 22} inches inside. . 
BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 


$1 50 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . 


—<—<" THE REGULAR SIZES ALWAYS ON HAND, >—>— 


Single Column, 38 x 23} inches inside, 








Special Sizes Made To Order At Short Notice. 


— ——uagjs <0 @ +OQ+ 4 0m oe 


BRASS STANDING-GALLEYS AND BRASS-GALLEY CABINET TOPS 


NEATLY AND CHEAPLY MADE. 


—ats ee @ + O+ ae > oe 


MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


Way. Cc. BIABLOCH, 
Successor to R. S. MENAMIN 515 MINOR STREET PHILADELPHIA. 











PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





| +c Pp , 
——# bis ROSE CLEN PAPER MILLS ‘ao ie *— 
6) a On 
— * . C—t—4e0~ g 288 {C= on 
¥ A. G. ELLIOT Aa sn J.B. MITCHELL ¥& 


y EY ACO) rm bx PAPER MANUFACTURERS reli - re ‘Sie 


y beRe DEALERS AND 


— oS COCi—OF OC —,-— 


MANUFACTURERS FOR 
OF Publishers, Lithographers, 
PARCHMENT Book and Job Printers, 


| 

| 

| 

Water and Grease-Proof Map Publishers, 


4 00 26H § sini "Serre Phileas & 


PAPER a se Hie Hardware Dealers, 
#090¢- 
AMERICAN SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION 
‘ : Grocers, Druggists, 
MATRIX PAPER Pr mrmeomose Jewelers, Silversmiths, 
—eaIpOss ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE Dry Goods and Notion Dealers, 
PAPER Dealers in Fancy Goods, 


Ba Oo“ SY Gr+>-0——— +b 
MAILING TUBES Bs DS Oe” And all others. 


Cotton and Woolen Manufacturers, 





OTTO x GAS * ENGINE x WORKS, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


161 MONROE STREET, 33p & WALNUT STS., 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA, 


Over 35,000 


OTTO GAS ENGINES 


Are Now Sold 


Where, from want of space, our horizontal engines cannot be placed, we recommend our 


New VWertical Otto Gas Engines. 


Our smallest size is intended for Printing Offices, and develops *‘ one actual horse-power 


on pulley;” runs an ordinary cylinder press and several job presses at one time, and is offered at 


$290, at Shops, Philadelphia. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS AS TO OTHER SIZES FROM | TO 50 HORSE-POWER. 








een: THE BEST 
sS|NEWS INK 


AT LOW F ?.CES. 


News Ink in 500 lb. Bbls., , at 8 Cts. per lb. 
. 250 “ : ' at 8 “ 











100 Ib. Kegs, .. at 10 * 
50“ ° ° at 13 “ 
25 * at 16“ 


BOOK AND JOB INKS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK, GUARANTEED 
QUALITIES, AT LOWEST PRICES. 











<= COPYING PRINTING INKS = 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Chas. McIlvaine & Co.’s Patented Copying Inks: 
DARK RED, PURPLE, Red Shade, BROWN, BLUE, 
LIGHT RED, PURPLE, Blue Shade, GREEN, BLACK, 


AT $3.00 PER POUND. 


COPYING RULING INK, $2.50 PER GALLON. 
Manufactured and for sale by W, 6. BLELOGH, §15 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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¢ EUGENE H. a , Manager. § 
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